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took precedence over a younger brother. Normandy, however, accepted John
as duke ; and Aquitaine was held by his mother. The prospect of a disputed
succession was naturally attractive to Philip Augustus: he saw in the wax
which must follow the chance of being able to weaken the English king's position
on the Continent.

John was in a strong position. Richard had bound England, Flanders,
and the Empire in a league against the French king; and John maintained
his policy. War broke out, and Philip intervened on Arthur's behalf; but
the risk of a Flemish and German attack on France made the French king only
too eager for peace ; and early in 1200 a treaty was signed at Le Goulet between
John and his suzerain. With minor modifications Philip Augustus recognised
John's right to succeed to Richard's continental possessions ; the English king
promised to break off the alliance with Flanders and the Empire ; and John's
niece Blanche of Castile was to be married to Philip Augustus' son and heir
Louis.

But John stupidly threw away the advantage which he had gained at Le
Goulet. His marriage to Isabella of Angouleme made a dangerous enemy of
Hugh le Brun, eldest son of Hugh IX., Count of La Marche; and the result
was a rising of the barons of Poitou against him. Philip Augustus made every
appearance of being willing to mediate between John and his Poitevin vassals,
but actually he was secretly urging them to continue their resistance, and
when John proposed to substitute trial by battle for trial by peers the Poitevin
lords appealed to the French king. In April 1202 Philip Augustus ordered
John to appear at his court to answer the charges made against him. John
refused to obey the summons; and war was begun. At the outset luck was
with him. At one stroke he captured not only the leaders of the Poitevin
revolt, but also Arthur of Brittany, as they lay around the castle of Mirabeau
which was defended by his mother, Hugh le Brun was released : Arthur was
clapped into prison. But John's treatment of the proud Poitevin nobles
turned the scales against him. He subjected them to every indignity, and
starved to death twenty-two who were unable to pay the ransoms demanded
from them; and when the news went round what manner of man he was the
barons in his other continental possessions began to think that they would be
better off under the rule of the French king. No one knows precisely what
happened to Arthur; but apparently he was blinded soon after his capture;
and the story which was popularly believed at that time was that John had
murdered the boy with his own hands. The result of Arthur's death was to
give Philip Augustus the support of the Bretons and Angevins. French troops
were poured into John's continental lands, and by the end of 1203 the greater
part of Normandy was in Philip Augustus' hands. John did little to stem
the French advance, and early in December he was back in England, having